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of the post-war years, which came to a head in the German National-
Socialist Revolution of 1933, were largely the mechanical effect of the
partition of the Great Society of the day into sixty or seventy
parochial sovereign states in each of which the local sovereign Govern-
ment was both the slave and the master, the creature and the creator,
of the wayward local popular caprice.1
Be that as it might, a detached observer could report, with some
assurance, that the tide of international affairs was flowing perceptibly
and steadily in Germany's favour on the eve of the German Revolution
of 1933, as it had been flowing on the eve of the General War of
1914-18; and in this case, as in that, he would perhaps hazard the
guess that the change of currents which was brought about by a
sudden demonic 'troubling of the waters' was by no means to
Germany's advantage.
At the turn of the years 1932 and 1933, the international situation
was favourable to Germany in several respects. The German entente
with Russia, the second 'de-classed' Great Power of the post-war
world, had survived all the contretemps by which it had been disturbed2
since its origin at Rapallo in 1922,3 and was continuing to bring
Germany valuable economic as well as political returns. Germany
could likewise count upon the goodwill of Italy, who had decided,
since the morrow of the Armistice, to class herself among the dis-
inherited Powers, and who was drawn towards Germany by her
consuming jealousy of France. A triple rapprochement between
Germany, Italy and Russia had begun to take definite form during
the sessions of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament
Conference, when these three Powers had repeatedly found them-
selves voting together on one side against France and her East-
European satellites on the other;4 and this grouping of European
Powers seemed to portend the formation of an anti-French bloc in
which Germany would find her hands strengthened by the support
of two powerful associates. If Continental Europe did redistribute
itself into these two new opposing camps, then the post-war hegemony
of France would be seriously challenged; and it would be challenged
with all the greater prospect of success inasmuch as, in such a
situation, it seemed likely that an anti-French bloc would be able to
count upon the neutrality, not only of those smaller Continental
countries that had succeeded in maintaining their neutrality during
1  On this point, see the Survey for 1932, pp. 176-7.
2  See the Survey for 1924, pp. 214-17; the Survey for 1925, Vol. II, pp. 63-6,
255-6; the Survey for 1927, pp. 301-15; and the Survey for 1930, pp. 125-6.
3  See the Survey for 1920-3, pp. 30-1.
4  See the Survey for 19309 Part I (iv).